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“Am I a Whig or a Tory? I forget. As for 
Tories, I admire antiquity, particularly a ruin; 
even the relics of the Temple of Intolerance have 
a charm. I think I am a Tory. But even the 
Whigs give such good dinners, and are the most 
amusing. I think I am a Whig. But then the 
Tories are so moral, and morality is my forte; I 
must be a Tory. But the Whigs dress so much 
better; and an ill-dressed party, like an ill-dressed 
man, must be wrong. Yes! I am a decided Whig. 

“And yet—I feel like Garrick between Tra¬ 
gedy and Comedy. 

“I think I will be a Whig and Tory alternate 
nights, and then both will be pleased; or I have 
no objection, according to the fashion of the day, 
to take place under a Tory ministry, provided I 
may vote against them.” 
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COL. A. D. DAVIDSON, 

His grandfather was a banker in the North of Ireland, and the tendency 

t* dabble in finance teem* to have jvmped from him mte the second genertctien. 
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The Story of Colonel Davidson 


Colonel Davidson’s cai 


By Edward J. Moore 


tion of th. 
evidently fr< 


sweeping along in the sunshine through 
miles of Wheat and oats in a favored sec- 
3t a well-to-do tourist, 
he Eastern States, was 
omplimentary remarks 


day about the men who undertake big 
things. How does this strike you as a 
suggestion for an undertaking: To get 
a vision of worthwhileness in regard to 
a section of country about three times 
as large as the British Isles, which has 
'—in widely maligned as a place of no 


le said, and a moment later: “Who 
nade this country, anyhow?” 

Replies to his previous questions had 
>een given by^ a^ prosperous-looking 

ie familiar with the district.^Two or peraonaf' 


called on Colonel Davidson w wme uuw 

Putting irreverence aside, and sure¬ 
ly none was seriously intended, in the 
light of what we now know, that farm- 


expenditure of personal effort that your 
vision was justified—that the country 
had glorious possibilities if properly 
treated; to tackle the materialization of 
1 -‘leal way; to bring 

mlliion^ettlereS 
' fit it—and to do 

Sfir;; 

Davidson hs 


i type guaranteed i 
ill tnis. when mix* 
other big things, in. 

That surely is a i 
And yet this is bi 

what Colonel A. D_ 

for one section of Canada. Doesn’t : 
really look as if Providence, in the p< 
culiar way it frequently exercises, cal 
ed him to it? He’s doing work to-da 








iddle West has done. 

Most of us wonder, when we 1 
eh things, what put the “do it” 
s into the m- 


. This sk 


few of these points of character as well 
as to tell the story of a mighty inter- 

How much Col. Davidson’s forbears 
and bringing up had to dowith.it all, 

credits them with a great deal. Certain 
it^is, at^ least, ^that they provided a 

when developed led the way to success. 

Bom in the little settlement of Glen¬ 
coe, in Middlesex County, Ontario, 
nearly sixty years ago, of that admix¬ 
ture of Scotch and Irish blood which 


look into the outside world. At that 

height, and when young men looked 
around for opportunities, there was 
thought to be only one place to turn to 
—“the States.” Following the call, 
young Davidson landed first in the 
pine bush in Wisconsin. And here, it 
seems likely, he got a knowledge of the 
lumber business which afterward stood 
him in good stead. 

have a^pecuUar time in our livejrwhicf 


young Canadian conducti 
this time is surely anot 
what brought him later su 


ous year in the bush, pursuing the call 
to bigger things, he entered a school of 
business and telegraphy in Janesville 
.... His get-ahead spirit is well 
evidenced in the incident other people 

.kept that $800 intact, 

0 . iat he could do out of 
)ura to provide for his board. 



easily 

steadfastly kept, 
son in this period 

had" a good deal to do with later 
Whatever he learned c ’ ' 

do, he did thoroughly, _ _ ... 

caring for horses or piling wood, and, 
like his father, he displayed an early 




tlement called him, and he 




retains rather large in 

A good story, which she.**** ~~ —- r 
ful as strongly illustrating the fact that 
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passengers ^and mails.^ The man run- 

hour and a half before he ^finally got 
to us. I inquired then as to who the 
chap was and a little time later when we 
wanted a man for the European head of 
our steamship line he was offered the 
place, and/’ continued the Colonel, with 
what one feels is personal satisfaction in 
the vindication of his choice, “he took 
it and has done fine work for us.” 

“If I run, say, into a railway wreck,” 


re is no doubt but that one evi¬ 
dence of Col. Davidson’s genius has been 
his ability to surround himself with 
men who could carry out his ideas. His 
great work, as is manifest, could not be 
done without a host of such men, and 
the story of how he has helped hun¬ 
dreds of deserving your- e " 

enough not to m 



something—“thev usually get al 
“I can’t say that I look for 



The Discovery 
of Canada 


By Elbert Hubbard 


Buffalo, New YoA/’^' " 
Mention Canada to some Ameri¬ 
cans, and delightful remem¬ 
brances spring up of a good square 
meal at St. Thomas, on the line 
of the Michigan Central. That’s 
about all there is of 


“They little know of England 
..ho only England know,” sings 
Rudyard Kipling. Also, they lit¬ 
tle know of the world who only the United States know. 

If the Honorable Champ Clark had ever visited Canada, he would 
not have made that indiscreet remark about annexation, which was 
taken seriously^by a great political party and blazoned to the world 

Theodore Roosevelt knows nothing of Canada. Woodrow Wilson 
has heard of it. 

The average citizen of the States is too busy with his own affairs, 
too thoroughly immersed in his own interests, to take a good look 
to the North. 

When he thinks of the North, he thinks of Dr. Cook, and before 
his gaze spring visions of the Ananias Club. And really if you 
would tell the average Yankee the truth about Canada he would say 
you were qualifying for the Ananias Club. 

In order that the world shall not longer wander in Egyptian 
darkness concerning Canada, I want to here set down a few facts. 

Mark Twain says. “Truth is such a precious article; let’s all 
economize and use it I” 

Anyway, we grow as we give. So here goes—starting with a bro¬ 
mide. Canada occupies that part of the North American Continent 
exactly north of the territory owned and duly occupied by the 
United States of America. 

Canada extends from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, a distance 
of, say, four thousand miles east and west and the same distance 

The Dominion of Canada covers 3,745,574 square miles. The 













omes from labor applied 


all wealth comes from intelligent 

sfully as a business in the valley 
lowed, and not only irrigated, but 


of the Nile, where 
fertilized the land. 


The story of Joseph and his brethern, going down into Egypt 
in order to get “corn” to fight off starvation is no fairy tale. It is 
history, and tokens the struggle of the nations to live. 

Wheat was raised on the plains of Assyria, and the example of 
the Nile was repeated along the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Civilization moved on to Greece, and wealth was computed in 
measures of wheat. 

Rome ruled the world as long as shemaintained a ^cZose and cons¬ 


tant sympathy ox 

aBddesponden™ .. . . . . 

Empire contracted until population was driven by the 1 
on the Eternal City, and starvation, pestilence and death fo! 

Civilization moved on, and the City of Constantine axo„. -- 

by little Europe increased in population, and always and forever th 
cities grew and clustered only in that territory where the wheat we 


Fifty years ago the Genesee Valley, in New York, was the great¬ 
est wheat-producing district in America. The City of Rochester 
was called the “Flour City,” because there at Genesee Falls, where 
Sam Patch launched an unforgettable epigram, “Some things can 
be done as well as others,” grist mills grew prosperous grinding the 
grain into flour, and then sending it up and down the Erie Canal. 

The wheat district moved gradually to the West—Southern 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 

Then from Illinois, the wheat belt moved north into Wisconsin. 
And by 1870 it reached nearly to St. Paul and Minneapolis, but 
not quite. 

kernel ]§riies sleeping? 011 “ nS 3 W0 “ ^ “ g6n0e ' ‘ “ 

Wheat was used as the symbol of immortality by the Egyptians. 
They worshipped it as the token of life, and well they might, since 
it was the one thing that sustains life and made Egypt supreme in 
her day and generation. 

The land that produces wheat, holds the key to the situation— 
and rules the world. If you have the thing that sustains life, you 
are master of life itself. 

lanitoba and Winnipeg 
a trading-post, and be- 


When the Canadian Pacific re 



























Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. It 
was not long before they had to revise 
their opinion. In addition to the ca¬ 
pacity, of which he has a great measure, 
for taking pains, Lord Haldane has the 
rare gift of getting to the bottom of the 
most abstruse questions in about half 
the time the average smarter 

te, and to" attempt its reorganiz- 
-a task on which many reputa- 


This postscript is worth adding: “It 
as wellfor Britain that, in the troubled 
mes following the Transvaal War, the 
elm of the War Department was in 
le hands of a strong peace-lover. 

To his personal friends, 


call up all 1 
to enable hi 


Lord Haldane will 
in British history as the iamer oi me 
Territorial Army, which has superseded 
the old Volunteer Force. This was his 
answer to the conscription propaganda, 

to General Sir Ian Hamilton’s book on 

< Efe P m^'t r L^ r hS'to 

__ 

warranted criticism that he provoked 
and to go through with his task. And 
when, just about a year ago, after more 
than six years of hard work, he^ was 

bv the young and brilliant Under-Sec- 
■ ^ -1J.E.B. Seeley, histi 

House of ^Lords as s 

On his leaving the War Office, the 

article from the pen ol its military cor¬ 
respondent, who paid this tribute to 
his paper’s political opponent:— 


ocot by birth, he is a German by tern- 
fee looks’Teutoni 



an unhealthy-looking 
•en the paleness doesn’t 
lch^as the calnvclear, 

sive forehead. He started to think clear¬ 
ly himself for years before he found¬ 
ed the British Science Guild for the 

Sege a UarL 10 hne°s f °WhenMsform is in 

deeply!^ When hjTfe’an^'feet'yon 
are in for the full pregnant results. In 

~on Ce 
to keep following him, no matter how 
long he goes on, because he convinces 
you with every period of the thinking 
he has first put into what he is say¬ 
ing. He is the long distance orator 
of British politics, and can go easily 
on for three hours without tiring; but 
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audience you have to keep on listen¬ 
ing, and if you are a reporter, you have 
to keep on reporting, intelligently. 
When he explained his Army Reorgan¬ 
ization scheme to the House of Com¬ 
mons he spoke for three hours and ten 
minutes, and it was not only a fine feat 

speech was wonderfully marshalled. 

He must have started to think and 
speak his thoughts very early in life. 
There is a story that when he was a 
small boy, in his first or second pair 
of knickerbockers, he was discovered 
one day busily scooping up a pile of 
dust. He explained the object of his 
exertions by, ™If God made a man out 
of dust, why can’t I?” At another 
time he nonplussed his grown-up ac¬ 
quaintances with the poser, “When 


Lord Haldane 

S’his is one. doing on ^ ... 
he reaches the countryside 
found that his host’s carria; 

only the station Tbus in whi( 


miii-i ii rn olf. 


s had left Street 


bit of stuff,” she informed the supposed 
man-servant, “hates going to Lady 
-’s. She’s only going because she 

“Oh, indeed,” replied the War Secre¬ 
tary. “Yes, and she thinks she’ll^get 

Haldane got out first and was moving 
away when the lady’s maid, holding his 
his sleeve, said, “Oh, no, you don’t, 
not till you’ve paid ’arf the fare!” 

Lord Haldane took his title from his 
home, called Cloan, whic 1 1 
---'i the Ochills 

terarder, chiefly noted ai. ,- 

tion stumbling-block for Southern 
tongues. He is allied <to the Duncan 

No. $8, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westmins¬ 
ter, a quiet, old-world by turning just 

ui ot. utuiieo x t«k. Its presiding gen? 
us —Lord Haldane is a ^confirmed ba¬ 
chelor”—is his sister—whose devotion 


When vagrant wisnes Decxon me 
‘This is my work, my blessing, not my doom; 
Df all who live, I am the only one by whom 
rhis work can best be done in the right way. 


The Divorcing Umbrella 


By William Hugo Pabke 


vKoTSi 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Todd sat 
down on the plush seat beside his wife 

pulled down his white"^waistcoat to fit 
snugly that portion of his anatomy that 
it was intended to fit, and peered past 
Mrs. Benjamin Franklin Todd into the 
mystery of the darkening train-shed. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed, puffing out his 
chest proudly. “The folks back home 
said we couldn’t get to N’York Citv 
alone; did they? fll s 

^Pansy looked'dmm --- 

husband’s eyes. It was one of the best 
things that Pansy did—to look lovingly 
—and one of the most becoming. She 
was such a little bit of a girl, length¬ 
wise, albeit she had two inches on Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin in height, and several 
more in width, that the irreverent some- 
iim <] 1 hor as a < hunk 

“They don’t know how smart my 
Benjy is,” she averred cooingly. 
“ ‘Course we’ll get there!” 

pride. He was bursting into speech, 
when^a sudden panicky thought forced 

ward^oward the baggage-rack overhead. 
He made a quick mental inventory of 
his and his bride’s belongings: suitcase, 

B 'K^’l” rC °The D shrin treble held a 

taSBm I”h» • wS.' 1 f ° rg0t **“ 


that the train woul 
minutes. 

“0 Benjy! And it 


m Uncle Elihu \” 


husband. “If you’re nervous while I’m 
gone, just walk to the very last car of 
the train, and you can see me cornin’ 
back.” 

He trotted through the car and hop¬ 
ped down the steps. Amidst the be¬ 
wildering noises of the reverberating 
shed, the jostling of innumerable per¬ 
sons all bigger than himself, his task 
loomed larger than it had at first ap¬ 
peared. He ran back beside the train, 
his tiny patent-leather shoes twinkling 
in the light of the car inspectors’ lan- 

deed.' Whenat last hTreMhedThe Sr 
that was backed plump up to the great 
steel buffer beside the gate, he paused, 

been spent in dodging and ducking the 
giants on the way. Before him was the 
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THE IDEAL IS THE REAL 


_he heart? 

What do they know of love who merely kiss the lips and cheeks, 
And not the— 19 
What do they know 


do they know of lif 
nottii. 

»r uaii U u uiev js.u uff of love or life to whom there never speaks 
The Voice of God? 

Tied to the sordid task for self, they see no vision bright, 

And curse their lot. 

Bound by the sickly pride of self they miss the only prize 
There is to gain. 

Sunk in the slush and dirt of lust, bereft of truer light, 

Lost in the have no open eyes 

Be wise—and^turnin^ from^the shape and size of earthly things, 
Be true— and never merely kiss the rosy lip or cheek, 


iving well both life and love, to yc 



Excursion Joys in a Morris Chair 


d Jamieson 


South the following w€ 
the Panama Canal “he 

back from a trip to the "Lioast" 
with a side trip up to Prince Rupert. 

We all thinV —at least those of us 
who have not been able to any extent 
to gratify the desire—that we’d like to 
travel The lure of it gets us early. 
Most of us got our first longings when 

hung around the blacksmith shorTand 
heard the men talk about “the North 
West” or ... - 

esSil—. 

travellers’ stories— 


)o York.” 


srease the longing 
:es and people. Ev- 


_ . Ming, even yet, 

have not up to the present at 
Canada, achieved a leisure 

1 —is exceedingly smal? and the 
li««s for some of us realizing 
to any considerable extent 
are decidedly meagre. 

Travel, too, so those who profess to 
know tell us, is the most rapid road— 

long-thought impossible “royal” one— 
to education. And we are all desirous 
of education, the more the better. 

In the light of all this the writer 
believes he has made a discoverv. He’s 
not patenting it either, 
benificence of his heart 

would-be travellers. 


en the old stay-at-homes, who really 
wouldn’t be ^ha^py for^a single night 


fitting depression in the i 

dream dreams and see visions c. - 

they^ would go^ should^bj ^ any^happy 

th^fEmily’s ^nghsh 0 ^” -^ ^ 


'^regardless 


be realiz- F Isn’t it 


ig these dreams materialize. But usual 


fef^TrmrSy^ 

3ual fortnightly holiday this summ 


they all^have about the same—drojp in 

trated time-tables and travel booklets 
which are displayed on a side table or 
in a time-table rack. You will find a 
bewildering array of shapes, colors, 
sizes and types, from the plainly-print¬ 
ed folder of some new railway in the 
wilds to the volumes de luxe of the met¬ 
ropolitan hotels and trans-oceanic 

^Now’for ’th^method. Pick up what 
nnplies particularly to the trip you’d 
like to take, or perhaps even better, pick 
up everything that looks interesting for 
trips to be planned at leisure afterward. 
Then after dinner that evening settle 
down by a grate fire in a Morris chair 
with an open mind and with the arm¬ 
ful of booklets beside you and let your- 

86 _Tlie' enchanted carpet of the old Ar- 


m me ume cara;, enjoy me scenery 
along the Hudson in the bright sun of 
a new morning, (also illustrated and 
voluminously described), and roll into 


That’s another advantage al 
this new travel method. It’s i 
ly always better than the real th 
For instance, the trains and stear 

stewards^are invariably attentive, 
cafe car is always well supplied 

run out of grape fruit or California’’figs 
or my coffee comes in cold—and the 


at least once. Probably they did — < 
a dark night. One reads, for instarn 


indefinitely-^-by taking the trip to Cuba The reality shows ar 


and Panama with Charlie Sr 
fact that just at this time of the veaj 
it is intolerably hot in the equatorial re 
gions need play no part in the consid 


on adjoining tracks with an occasio 
at *a a tmck r ™am W OT C a muddy-lo6kh 


Rocking 
superiority of the Moms chair 


travel, anywhere you like, 

lillionaire — for you 
ragging the^tippmg 


Very good. Half a dozen railway 
lines run trains de luxe from Niagara 
Falls to New York, the first stage of , 
the journey. Any one of their book- 
] ets shows a photograph of the train. 

—i- A*- :a —*—e-yon pictures of 


the interiors of the new electric-lighted 
compartment cars, $7 to $25 per night, 

Snl WM with 6 a bathroom 
miniature, (also illustrated), tucked 
away somewhere just beyond your 
toes. You sleep peacefully, being un- 

OT St “h^bun^ne e MOTnd f which 
comes in reality at divisional points, 
awake at Albany or Poughkeepsie, pick 


- - - - - their advertising 

matter from Rio Janiero to Dawson . 
City.) You will find, in almost any 

the city, a description, profusely illus¬ 
trated, of the theatres, stores, notable 
buildings, parks, etc., and the remain¬ 
ing half of a fairly substantial volume 
telling with photographs the advant¬ 
ages of this hostelry. It needs little 

the “moderate priced suites”—$50 to 
*100 per day—drinking filtered water. 


• breathing filtered air, se< 


ind^lTthis^remen 


After getting settledat your hotel, 

and see the city. The other day a young 
Montrealer who was celebrating over 
some big orders, did this — with a 
young lady friend. His taxi fare at 
the end of the evening was $57. How¬ 
ever, we escape all this worrisome detail. 

iS fine steamers running to the Isth¬ 
mus—and remember, you will have no 
difficulty in getting just the cabin you 
want. No danger, as usual, of the 
choice ones being all taken and of your 
having to bunk in a stuffy inside room 
with four or five others similarly-unfor- 
tunate fellow-travellers. You go aboard 

settled U down, with the aid of a valet, 
if you wish, in your cabin. Your 
steamer is described minutely, with 
chart of cabins, plan of decks, captain’s 

ping down the East River and New 
Yo& harbor you see (also illustrated 
and profusely described in glowing let- 




















Then let the old men place the eagle 
feather in his hair that he may De 
known among his people.” 

Once again the dancing stopped and 
the drums ceased their droning. White 
Cloud approached the old men, who 
slowly placed the eagle feather in his 

His gaze narrowed with hatred as he 
looked upon White Cloud, and his body 
trembled as a strong tree that stands 
alone in the path of a tempest. 

Then as White Cloud strode proudly 
to the inner rim of the circle of braves, 
with the tall eagle feather in his hair, 
another came forth bearing with him 
his bow and his arrows. It was he who 
had found no voice in which to cele¬ 
brate White Cloud’s valor. 

He was tall and. sinewy, and he had 
the clear-cut, cruel face of a hawk, now 
dark with a darkness deeper than the 
shadow of the evening. It was Little 


third sleep a great heaviness came up¬ 
on me, and when I awoke my Sioux 
scalp-lock- had been stolen from me. 
Now I know the badger who creyt up- 

honor from me. Look! You have plac¬ 
ed the eagle feather in his hair!” 

In the hush that filled that shadowed 
place naught but the heavy breathing 
of the people was heard. Little Weasel 
fitted a feathered arrow to his bow. 

“See!” he cried. “I do not cry 
about my stolen feather. I give an- 

The bow-thong twanged, the arrow 
sang, and lodged deep in White Cloud’s 
breast. 

“Let White Cloud w 


the cl 


i mighty \ 


ut Little 
and anf 
“Fathe 


0 Weasel raised .< 


e, and the 
wailing, 
embling 


said, and hi 


low, vibrant, with the growl of a 
wounded beast in .it, “Little Weasel 
needs no drums to help him fill the 

The people bent forward, hushed, 
because there was something deeper 
than shadow in the face of Little Weas- 

the bowed head of White Cloud. 

“Little Weasel has words to utter, 
hut they 
words. L_. ._ 
sing and danc 

Still the he___ 

bowed, and Little Weasel laughed 


id cowards 
the head of White Cloud 


9 


sleeps, I kept it close beside r 


number) the old men who foUowed 
raised their faces to the starlit sky and 
breathed these words into the quiet: 

“Let the people look upon Little 
Weasel, our brother, for he has killed a 


people,” he said to himself, and this 

the sun had reached its highest in the 
skv and the wind had fallen and the 
yellow prairie, had become parched and 

In the afternoon he stopped in the 
glare of the sun and held one wet finger 
above his head that he might learn the 



White Cloud had fallen upon his 
'ace. Little Weasel dropped his bow 
tpon the ground, and, raising his 
lands above his head, he shouted into 
the stillness: “Fathers, I have given 
feather for feather!” 

Then a great cry broke from the as¬ 
sembled braves and the women shriek¬ 
ed. But Little Weasel shouldered his 
way through the throng and went to 
his lodge, laughing bitterly. 

That evening the fires of the feast did 
not roar upward into the night. There 
was no song; there was no babble of 

a voices; there was no bubbling of. 
nor scent of meat. 

For a member of the tribe had been 
murdered by a tribesman, and the mur¬ 
derer, according to an ancient custom, 
would be driven forth that night from 
the circle of the lodges into the prairie. 
And the people sat speechless at the 
dark doors of their lodges awaiting the 

31g After a long and wordless waiting in 
the dark, the people saw the door-flap 
of the big council lodge swing open, 
and they held their breaths, for the 
time of the casting forth had come. 

Through the hush of the starlit night 
came Little Weasel, pacing slowly about 
the circle of the village, and the fathers 
of the council, slow with age, followed 


of lodges, looking toward the place .. 
sunrise, he saw one standing in the dark 
who held a pony by a thong. And 
Little Weasel leaped upon the pony, 
laughed a loud, unpleasant laugh, and 
urged it southward into the night. 

Throughout the night the people in 
the village heard strange sounds) For, 
at times, somewhere in the darkness of 
^somethingiaughedalou^un- 

“Do you hear it?” the people whis- 

the lonesome nights they laugh so.” 
But the people muffled their ears in 
their blankets, for it is not good to hear 
a wolf laugh almost like a man. 

All night long Little Weasel wan¬ 
dered upon the hills, holding his graz¬ 
ing pony and looking down upon the 

geople?” he asked^hnsel? Andas yet 

The pale dawn found him sitting 
upon the hills. Then he arose and 

mounted hi' - - 

southward— 

th \| g tw 

figSJr 


at wind fed it and it 




. pony, the m 

L^&d blew upon his 


yellow fla 

d that grew* stronger a 

w—and raced northward towi_ 

the valley where the circled lodges of 
the Omahas lay. 

“Now I will go back,” said Little 
Weasel, “and the fire shall go with 
me.” He kicked his pony in the ribs 
and pointed its head northward. The 

“Aha-ha-he-ha-ha-ha-ha I” 
tie Weasel, and the pony, ah 
wiry limbs to keep paje with 
giant^ that ran before, whe 

Jver hills, through \ 
gulches th~ — — ; 


le grass with great leaps, 
h and fleetness as the 

Sfn^te 

he yeflow 
zed and 

IwS'TowS 


ing and heavy with meat, the evening 
twilight found them sleeping heavily. 
And the night deepened and still they 

8le Iut there was one upon whom the 
feast had laid but a light hand, and who 
awoke suddenly in the night with a 


passed over them, booming 

When the gray of : 
the blackened prairir 


_ But^teo' 

circle of lodges stood 


woke the sleeping village and brought 
the people clamoring into the open air. ■ 
Half the earth and half the sky were 


great fire grew up about me. It was 


ig long, spiteful 
ge in the valley, 
ople gazed, fhen 
V. a suuuen a eiy lail among them, for 
they had seen, through a momentary 
rift in the flame and smoke, high upon 
the eminence of a peaked, fire-Elacken- 
ed hill, a man standing upon a pony’s 
back, with his arms above his he£d. He 


a voice that thundered, and it said: 
‘Little Weasel has been punished by a 
foolish people. The spirits of fire will 
take him bank and his^ people will 


peaked hill, and, ’frantically, by anot 
pie fled from their village to a Man. 


the people fled from their village to a 
nearby creek, where they huddled in 
the stream, and where the loud flame 


ie Weasel. 1 

3 people, believing r 
ings, took him in wit 
mg. 


) —Paeda-Nu, the Fire- 


And he was great ar 



Two-Ninety-Four, Plus Luck 


Good money in both over there I can 
tell you I But, when the slam came it 
was all off with little Johnnie,” he said, 

tempt at jocularity. “Employees were 
being lopped off the payroll by ten* 
every week; then our turn came, the 


since our courting days. But we hadn’t 
begun yet. We had lived up to almost 
every cent^-hadn’t more’n a hundred 


Having had some personal experi¬ 
ence due to the stringency of the money 
market during this period, the story 
was doubly interesting to me, and it 
was with a good deal of concern I 
watched the breaking of the clouds, 
lest the storm should be over before my 
k ana mine me next, we ^end got to the end of his story. 

w ne vow W °S “e up‘‘^pfn?C^Tpt‘of e S 

,53gs«,$£ srigiSSSsS 

ing for yourself. The garment indus¬ 
try is only in its infancy. If you come 
soon you’ll be in on the ground floor,’ 
or words to this effect. When things 
got so bad with us, I began to think 
what these men had said to me, and the 
upshot of it was that we stored our be- 


The woman followed the telling of 


“Of course, you know there are usu¬ 
ally dull periods when factories do not . 
run full capacity. The boss is usually t 
glad to let some of the hands lay off for C 

w7 tooV a trfp^off somewhere aSTgot 
rested up a bit, besides seeing a little of 
the world. We both like to travel. You 5 
people who don’t have to hold your nose t 
down to the grind every working day in 1 
the year, and long hours at that, don’t e 
know what a holiday means to us who 1 
do; so if we have the spondulix we don’t s 
begrudge spending it for a holiday. I 


Canada, and he 
since, though 11 


imes when I wished I was back in 






trying any of the other 

just, as a drowning man •- 

straw, I joined the long procession of 
operators, who almost daily made a pil- 


f firsuActorTs* 

) anywhere that I th 


re we had to stay. D 


less tramp, just desperate enough for i 
anything. You couldn’t imagine any¬ 
one with a more down-and-out feeling I 
than I had that day. It gives me a i 

1 r r 1 1 ( 1 T 1 

wife had a little lunch fixed up in our i 
room ready for me when I got in, for ’ 
we had given up going ont to even the 
cheapest eating houses, trying to make 
our funds hold out until something 


our own, what we should do and how v» 
should do it, and lately we discussed it 
oftener, more to keep our spirits up than 
with any notion that we should really 


id that day, but I was 
. sheartened to find out 
1. It didn’t seem as if there 


next morning on the landlady’s sewing 
machine and by night they were all fin¬ 
ished—four of the niftiest little garm¬ 
ents you would want to see. I was cer¬ 
tain that if we could get anyone to look 
at them, an order would be sure to fol¬ 
low. Of oourse it would be a small one 
—at the outside, not more than a dozen 
or two. But even that would be some¬ 
thing, and of course the material would 
be supplied. During the day, more for 
something to do than with the expecta¬ 
tion of needing large es ' ' ' 


she said. 'Let’s see how 


After we had dined, 


id that all told, we had 


" ‘For about_«, .... 

enough material to make up thi 
*— J --ve might be ’ 


dollars we could buy 
them, orbtfter 


thought there was any 
at anything. Occasion, 
ally I earned a stray dollar, but what I 
earned wasn’t enough to keep us and 
gradually our money was getting down 
to low water mark, though we were do¬ 
ing our best to save it. But all the time 
we kept the best side out; even the land¬ 
lady didn’t know just how bad thin@> 
ana inose wno were, or if she did, she didn’t let on. _ 


- _.ie looked me steadily 

in the face while she spoke. ‘What do 
you say to taking a chance?’ Well, I 
didn’t realize it then, but I guess I mist 
have thought she was crazy to want to 
spend two-thirds of our capital on such 
an unpromising chance. But she seem¬ 
ed so convinced that it was the right 
thing to do that I h»"«" t„ «,5Tv 


ties of material. 

“Next morning as early as we thought 
there would be any chance of an inter¬ 
view, we called on one of the buyers of 
a department rtore, who happened to be 

cago. He said he didn’t need any more 
stock very bad and the goods would 
have to look pretty good to him if he 
placed an order. I trembled like a 
girl. Say you should have seen mv hand 
shake 1 I was ashamed of myself, but 
to save my life I couldn’t steady it. 
Well, to make a long story short, he 
gave us an order for two hundred dol¬ 
lars worth, which was the largest quan¬ 
tity I had made an estimate on, one- 
half to be delivered in a month and the 
balance in sixty days, with cash pay¬ 
ment on receipt of each delivery. But 
he didn’t offer to furnish the material 
and we didn’t ask him. In fact onr 
heads were in such a whirl that we 


„_ _of the pos- 1 

)B probabilities till it I 
look quite feasible. 1 
inly had to be done < 






3 reany true and no dream. Two' hun- 
1 dred dollars was the amount of the 
1 order I And by this time, we had less 
r than one dollar on hand. What was to 
| be done? 




The Captain’s Gig a-Glove Hunting 


“PASSENGERS 1 
The gaze of Li< 
Dobbs, R. N., bora 


By C. H. J. Snider 

ely, etc?" gone well enough on Lake Ontario, but 

tenant Alexander since defeat on Lake Erie in 1813 
ts way through the British naval power above the Falls of 
a dainty Spanish Niagara had been almost extinct. At 
t for a slim, left- this very momentum express was begj 
t the cabin car ging Lieutenmt 

3 upper lakes, doomed shortly 


Copleston Radcliffe, seated opposite, 
failed to flush, but his merry eyes 
twinkled. can »>.| 

Dobbs had the Charwell, Radcliffe Drumr 
the Netley. Their two brigs lay rub- where 
bine sides in the swift Niagara current thousa: 
at Queenstown, while their command- self, 
ers “visited’ in the Netley’s cabin, 
talked long and earnestly. Things 





ron which had destroyed the British 
fleet the year before. The young Brit¬ 
ish officers, ambitious for honors above 
their narrow lieutenancies, buoyant 
with the enthusiasm of under-thirty, 
were discussing the possibilities of “cut¬ 
ting-out” these vessels. (The old man- 
o’-warsmen coined that familiar phrase 
generations before the slangsters picked 
it up.) Dobbs’ discovery of the glove 
broke the thread of talk. 

Radcliffe f 
go lady and 
ra Lake E 

States war schooner Uhio, and tak 
passage in a sloop at Niagara for hor 
Sir James Yoe captured their vessel a 
told us to give them passage to the f< 
of the lake. They were well-bred peo¬ 
ple, and the niece as trim a packet as 
ever flew the Stars and Stripes. Lots 
of ginger in her make-up, too. As she 
went down the gangway she dropped 
that glove. ‘Keep it, sir,’ said she, with 
the deepest of curtsies, when I hurried 
after her, ‘That is,’ she went on, with a 
toss of her brown curls, ‘if you can. 
I mislaid its mate in the Ohio, and her 
commander may be looking for this 
to keep it company one of these days!’ 
So I laid it by for h : ~ ” 


in the dead of last winter. He’ll know 
a wrinkle.” 

George Hyde, gentleman volunteer 
by condition, midshipman by rank, 
and mate by occupation aboard the 
Charwell, fulfilled their expectations. 
Horses were not to be had for love or 
—- hat within an hour a lttdn 
of bluejackets and m 


L moved slowly, something that changed 
L bearers frequently; but the group of 
; panting men vanished among the wind- 
i mgs of the road before the keenest Am- 
t erican scouts could make out who they 
ere or what they carried. 

Dawn lighted them 


if back—for, though marching 
roa o rtAnnnnA to men confined to 
k of a brig’s deck, 
heir shoulders, all 


“The lass I lc 

cliffe with equal - - 

be so careless of her finger-gear. For 
all that, I’d like to send the complete 


3v Sdfit m 


• “Boarding by night, of course,—but < 
we’re at it we might as well take the i 
falls of Niagara between us. There’s ’ 
not a British punt afloat above the s 
Falls, they say—and we can’t wade out ’ 
George Hyde,” . 
“ TT ‘ arched up ] 


_____ r „„ the bank 

—enough, with the gig, to carry the 
whole party comfortably. Erie’s waves 
danced, dark-blue, in the distance, but 
it was impossible to reach them by the 
river, for sentries from Black Rock to 
Buffalo watched it night and day. Fort 
Erie could only be approached from 
the Lake—and to reach the lake meant 
nearly three leagues of heavy going, 
through the woods. Hyde spent the 
3 morning preparing slings and shoulder- 
■ pads, and a certain Lieut.-Col. Nicol, 
i Tin i:={er general of tin m lit a 
proved a good angel. He lent enough 
t of his merry men to pick the bateaux 
l up and walk off with them, though it 
! was eight miles of hard bush-trial 
i scrambling. It was killing work; but 
I. .u the twilight of the eleventh of 
ist faded into the velvet dusk, the 
.h once more had a flotilla on Lake 



huddled 








were of dressed and painted lumber, 
the walls of a dark-green plaster-board. | 
Three good lithographs, hunting and 
fishing scenes, were framed on the walls. 5 
His bed was a home-made affair, but 1 
neatly dressed and painted. s 

Above it hung an electric light. Two i 
chairs and a table were also home-made s 
but not as one finds such articles of < 
furniture in the woods. 

And surely he was in the forest, for < 
there was the sound of the rapids and 1 
the solid wall of spruce. ^ But the room 

electric lights possible five * hundred ' 
miles from civilization. 1 

He lay back, too worn out 
try to solve the riddle, and 1 
about to drop off to sleep again 


almost white, although he did not ap¬ 
pear to be more than fifty years old. 

snotless linen, his white hair and his 


re reached your destina- 
“Despite the distaste which you must 

cause of your condition, I am willing 
to declare a. trace until you are well. 


I Come here! Tell m 


he heard the tap, tap, tap of 
passing his door, and then, a 


it l*ater, founds of' a pian 
□tying a voice, indistinct bu 


;3:b;r ; 


stakafclya girl’s, in the air of a popu- 
musical comedy song which had not 
m whistled in Chicago for two years. 
He sank back upon the pillows and 
tried to piece together the conflicting 
bits of evidence. But the strain was too 
much, and slowly he drifted off to 

Lawrence was awakened by the light 
from the shaded electric bulb in his 
eyes and by the closing of the door. 
He looked around, aid not see any 

slumber, when the door opened, and a 
man in evening clothes entered. 

He looked at Lawrence through a 


well-built, although there was a slight 
droop to his shoulders. Mingled with 


one of your name and breeding. 

“I think I have made myself plait 
In the mean time^ while you are regain 

everything possible is being done fo 
you, and that everything l have her 
is at your disposal. 

I a^Tilji^ 7 ^?mX°aipance th fc 

that /will ask yoiTtJ dine with me o: 
the night preceding the day you fe< 


it tfe hatred 
d the bright 

incomprehen- 


jeemed to indicate more accurately the 

to promise affability and geniality to¬ 
ward one favored by his friendship. 

The man’s attack did not seriously 
discomfort Willson. 

“He has made a mistake and thinks. 


ae one else,” he thought. * 
r nor heard of him before, an 


* woulX 


destination, although I surely 

have done so had I known such „ r _ 

was up here in the wilderness.” 

This led him to wondering whether 
he were still so far from civilization, 
and whether it might not be possible 
that he had been delirious so long he 
had been moved.. 


vondering ws 
r, for all co 


He asked for more, but tl 
shook her head, picked up the 

Lawrence did not know th* 
been given a cup of broth, th 
boiled grouse, every two hours 


."TTffi 

«»»»»». his host, and 
which he w£ 
before a hunger more keen than any he 
had felt in those five long days during 
which he had struggled Sown the Sev- 

So great was this hunger, so acute 
was the desire of his stomach for food, 
he was about to call out, when the door 


any serious physical injury. He was 
starved and suffering from exposure 
and from pain in his bruised legs. 

His sleep of almost twenty-four Sours, 
the many cups of broth and finally a 
good meal of solid food accomplished 
wonders in reviving him. 

The feeling of languor vanished, and 
onl^the ^stiffness in his thighs restrain- 


The second meal had been se 
noon, and at three o’clock he 
pulled his legs from beneath the 
and hobbled to the window. 


built on a high point formed by the 
river flowing into a lake, the distant 
shore of which was just visible. 

The river roared and tumbled down a 
rocky bed, and beyond it extended an 
unbroken forest. 

From the'wSdo^he "oul'd gahTTo 
idea as to the size of the cabin. 

No one appeared on the level, clear¬ 
ed space between him and the lake, and, 




esi home in which he b 
self, conjecturing as to 
of his host, his reason f 
nr ' A inexplica 1 ' 1 - 1 — 




m£T 


he had lasted' 


ear the tapping of the French heels 
l the hardwood floor, nor the sound 
: the piano, nor the girlish voice. 

At five o’clock another generous meal 
as served by the squaw. Soon after- 
ard Lawrence fell into a sleep that 

-late the next morning. 

When he awakened he found his 
rots, freshly oiled; his underclothing 













l., holds with respect to the 


The ( 


_hedral city of __ 

the “Garden of England,” Kent, was 
the birthplace, in 1869, of Charles Wil¬ 
liam Jefferys. His parents — Charles 
Thomas Jefferys and Ellen Kennard— 
were in comfortable circumstances. Mr. 
Jefferys was an architect and builder, 
and for many years acted as Clerk of 
the Works to the late prominent archi¬ 
tect, Sir Gilbert Scott. There was not 
only artistic instinct in the family, but 
martial spirit, too; one of the hero 
Wolfe’s subalterns was a Thomas Jef¬ 
ferys, who was a painter to boot. Till 
the age of nine the boy Charles William 
schooled and flayed with other boys of 
his own age, in the historic neighbor¬ 
hood of Gad’s Hill —Charles Dickens 
then is quite naturally the inspirer of 
much of the early work of our painter. 

In 1878 the Jefferys family came to 
America, and after a brief sojourn in 
the United States lived, for a time, at 
Hamilton; but in 1881 they settled in 
Toronto. Young Jefferys’, general 
—ijgr was thus attained mainly in 
id he first gave serious atten- 
ti_i ic study - J?i “ ||-'-jjL 

certainly 1 ^__ 

ding artist in Ontario, but young 
Jefferys persevered, and he joined the 
Art Students’ League—an association 
for mutual encouragement and help. 
Mr. Reid, R. C. A.—now Principal of 
the Ontario College of Art—most gener¬ 
ously opened his studio, on King Street, 
-ho desired to improve 


to the of sketches for reproduction in print- 
of the er’s ink, drawings for engravers’ cuts, 
and studies in black and white with 


Canada, an 


en City.’’ There m 




Soon after his twenty-third birthday 
Jefferys found himself in New York, 
upon the staff of the “New York Her¬ 
ald.” This was the golden age of news¬ 
paper illustration, when skilful 
draughtsmanship with excellent mater¬ 
ials led to admirable results. Each man 
had to discover and develop the tech¬ 
nique of his special art. The work was 
hard, but keen rivalry smoothed the 
way to success. Still in the service of 
the “Herald,’ Jefferys was d**™*/*^ 
hither and thither to sketch 


entirely in his __ 

mark by the spontaneity of his wu_ 
during the Democratic conventions of 
Mr. Bryan's first Presidential election. 
Then Chicago claimed him to picture 
the uproar and the humor of the great 
Pullman strike. “Here,” our artist 
says, “as well as in my pen and pencil 
saunters in the slums of New York, I 
for ^glayful 


in the evening, 
lis services quite 


gratuitously. _ _ __ 

ope, to work and gather laurels in Paris 
studios, Mr. C. M. Manly, A. R. C. A., 
permitted the members of the League 
to use his painting room for study and 
friendly intercourse. Many of the 
younger painters of Ontario have much 
for which to thank these two members 
of the “Old Guard.” Meanwhile, Jef¬ 
ferys^ had been ^apprenticed ^to a litho- 


humS character were ~as'often ~as not 
hammered in with the pleasant appli¬ 
cation of a rough hand or a rough 
brick!” ^ 

During eight years’ work in the Unit¬ 
ed States, where he exhibited studies 
and paintings in both water colors and 
oils at many picture shows, something 

—the “Land of the Free and True”— 
where everything was posible for the 
man of good will and energy, which 
could not be gainsaid. The new cen¬ 
tury, therefore, saw Jefferys once more 
down-town in Toronto—his experienced 
hand fully occupied with work for the 
Ontario press. He had all along kept up 
his connection with the land he loved by 
displaying his work at principal art ex- 
x.iuu: - t *i~ Dominion. 


vork consisted ada 


hibitions of the 

Th« vear of Jefferys’ return to 
red-lettered by the State 


Can- 







Qu’Appelle Valley, perhaps, is Jeff- 
erys’ chief beauty-spot. He has 
painted “bits” of it many times. And 
has rendered in his “Approaching 
Storm, Qu’Appelle Valley”—shown at 
the National Canadian Exhibition in 
1912—something of the wonderment 


spectacle: the brillii- 

flora refuse to be discharged and the 
driven snow piled up in wreaths is turn¬ 
ed to gold—a magic transformation! : 

“An expedition on the Prairies,” con- 
tinues Mr. Jefferys, “is an experience 


with many tubes of the brightest col¬ 
ors: pinks, blues, grass-greens and yel¬ 
lows soon run out, whilst purples and 
browns and all the deeper tones are rare- 
lv touched—this, of course, applies to 
tiie Fairy Prairie’s summer dress. Paint- 

in^this terrestrial paradise. Noontide 

the sky, tinted like the opal hues of 
snow flurries and sea-foam—are almost 
unbearable; but once the sun sinks be¬ 
neath the dome of earth, the blood is 
instantly chilled, and the last strokes of 
the brush are cramped by hands be¬ 
numbed. Pinks and blues and greens 









. B '“Th7v5rey”-ri^iTcorn, 
with a mounted farmer surveying the 
riches of his land; and “Flight of Wild 
Ducks on the Prairie.” A list of his 
“bits” of the Prairies would fill many 
columns; his work is widely known, and 

its quality generally admired-in fact, .....-„--, ...eeuane 

act portrayal of the ‘SrJTsoil of ClS- the^ArfhSrtu^Dep^m^™ of®the 

Still in chatty mood, he goes on, VfcZpSludent of the’ontarios’ocie^of 
“Another direction to which I have Artists he has, this year been unani- 
turned my attention is the pictorial de- mously chosen to fill the Presidential 
Uneation of the history of Canada—a chair. He has, moreover, lately been 
field full of wonderful possibilities for elected Associate of the Royal Canadian 
the painter, and as yet untouched. I Academy. These honors fitly come 
have made considerable research for da- where they may be fitly worn—for plod- 

&r^ta£ 2KSS3Z3; d, Mr - Je&rys 


The Sin of Tired Nerves 


By Dr. Orison Swett Marden 


A GREAT many well-meaning people, 

sinners.” 1 ¥hey ahow themselves to be¬ 
come exhausted and so depleted physi¬ 
cally that they lose the-power of resist- 

SdareATvS^fofSS 1 ]^^ 1768 

There are tens of thousands of wo¬ 
men in this country who, much of the 
time, are in a chronic state of fatigue, 


ony of their lives, and the presence < 
all sorts of vexations which tend 1 


are constantly interrupted by 
dren, and their great load of 
care, together with their hard 1 

Se n hS IS md1mn e th n0Ueh 


the°cfu- 


tired nerves. A large part of the : 
al suffering which many of us ca 
wholly without intention. The ci 

sHutiSJHPS 

cruel things even to our best fi 
and those we love best when our i 


rk and are then free, little realize 

nearly twice as long as they do, and of¬ 
ten with a great many more things to 
irritate them. Most women would be 
cheerful and kind if they lived perfect- 
i--would be nor¬ 


thern irritability, when 
trouble is the result of m 
muscular fatigue, which m 
ed by long hours of work, 


™them rT °fS 



i thinking, are responsible for m 
. the world’s misery and failure. 

n, - 1 ~ example a man who_ 

insomnia. Hard times an 

















man; and, in order that none might 
misunderstand this fact, he wore his 
yellow hair long and sported an im¬ 
mense black slouch-hat. 

“Send this flunky away,” said Slim, 
waving his hand toward the indignant 
turnkey. “What I’ve got to say ain’t 

fo ^r^o"rfe”th 6 mar - 

shal. “Better beat it, Bill.” 

Bill dripped away down the corridor, 
grumbling under his breath. The mar¬ 
shal, after one look at Vestibule Slim, 
was vainly trying to identify the face 
as one on his collection of posters. 
“Well,” said the city marshal ami- 


There was a deep glint in the mar¬ 
shal’s eye as he leaned forward, and he 
shot his question like a bullet: 

“Bank or train robbery?” 

“Nothing like that,” said Slim. “I 
ain’t done nothing. This is a legiti¬ 
mate business proposition.” 

“Well, of all the—” The marshal’s 
vocabulary failed him.. “Have you got 


Everybody’s so busy sa 


“In a minute,” ^plea 

fering men to-night to 
flooded cellars? Five- 
hour! And they can’t get 'em i 
price.. The only way they’ll ev 


at7h5Tol1,^irfu^ M & 

“You’ll probably know how many ho 
hoes you’ve got in here to-night?” 

, "About thirty,” said the marshal 



the storekeepers, make all the con¬ 
tracts, collect the money, and we’ll split 

1 The marshall hesitated, and Slim 
fired the deciding shot. 

“Sixty men at five dollars an hour— 
ten hours a day,” said he softly. “That’s 
worth trying for, ain’t it?” 

The marshal brought the front legs 
of his chair to the floor with a bang. 

“Where did you say I could get the 
rest of those tramps?” he asked. 

“I thought you’d see it that way,” 
said Slim. “Now, I’ll go out and rustle 
around among the storekeepers. I’ll 
contract to deliver so many men to each 
store, as far as they’ll go. It might not 
be a bad idea to give these fellows some 
money. That’ll keep ’em quiet.” 

“Leave that to me,” said the city 
marshal. “I’ll treat ’em white. We can 

day-li|ht°in the morning, and bring 
’em back here after dark. If there’s 
«nv fcnller from the merchants, you 
without luggintr me into the 


s That night the freight-yards w 
scientifically and painstakingly raid 

i haled through deep water to i 








MacL] 


MacLi 


drowning in dark cellars with their 
arms full of canned peaches. 

The laborers arrived just before day¬ 
light, each squad under the supervision 
of a friend whom the marshal could 
trust. Many of *' 


ofmcipient mutiny it was pointed out 
with a sawed-off shotgun—thy saw the 


Men who had n< 


r worked before 


ter in any form, jaerformed^marvels. 

toy sptahe’d'and floundCTed'abourm 
the cellars, and brought out what they 
found there, the merchants thought¬ 
fully providing powerful stimulants. 

Vestibule STim was everywhere, the 
buffer between supply and demand. 

“If there’s any holler coming,” said 
he to the merchants, “holler to me. 
I’m the admiral of this navy!” 

That night the rain fell in torrents. 
The submarine brigade, wrapped in 
coarse blankets, its clothes drying on 
the jail radiators, examined its toes 
and blasphemed heartily. The city mar¬ 
shal, seated in his small office at the 
jail, watched with glistening eyes while 
Vestibule Slim counted the receipts. 

“Hear that rain?” asked Slim, as he 
neatly stacked a double handful of gold 
pieces. “The market is rising, I tell 
you, marsh. It’s rising about an inch 
every fifteen minutes. The law of sup¬ 
ply and demand—” 

“How much you got there?” rather 
illogically asked the marshal. 

Slim skimmed lightly over several 
stacks of shining gold pieces, rustled 
through a roll of currency, and grinned 
as he announced the total. 

“Thirty-one hundred bucks,” said he. 


£ P S“'*tr y wht h ^ 8aid a 

trust. Wish’t we had some more men. 
Can’t you take a. boat and go through 
the railroad-yards again? They^re 
worth fifty a day, you know.” 

“Son,” said the marshal admiringly, 
“you’re sure a curly wolf with long 
claws. If I had your brains and my 
good looks, I’d be up in Denver, makin’ 
faces at the mint! Gimme a little of 
that^till I go out and pay off the hired 

& The sight and the feel of real money 
aroused in those blanketed sufferers a 
flash of false gaiety. Seven poker- 
games formed in as many minutes. 

At midnight the marshall’s boatman 
arrived with a single prisoner—a squat, 
under-sized man with a villainous face 
and a taste for argument. 

“A rotten poor catch!” grunted the 
marshal contemptuously. “Why, he 
ain’t half a man!” 

“Look here!” the little man explod¬ 
ed. “What’s this^inch for? I ain’t no 

sides™ I ain’t done notling.” 7 

“Maybe not,” said the marshal sooth¬ 
ingly, “but you’re going to do some¬ 
thing to-morrow. Put him in with the 


“Not so 


/'Bad’" 


id for i 


_ gasped the marshal. “I 

didn’t know there was that much mon¬ 
ey in the world!” 

“When you’ve got something that 

other people have to have, — J -’— 

got ajl of it there is, you 


Next day the good work went on 
swimmingly. The water was still ris¬ 
ing, and the submerged sixty-seven and 
a half had a frightful ten hours. They 
railed at the law and cursed their over¬ 
seers, but a sawed-off shotgun consti¬ 
tutes a powerful argument; and, besides, 
there was no way of leaving town. 

The new prisoner, christened Pitts¬ 
burgh Shorty, was assigned to a cellar 
with four feet of water in it, where he 
moved about like some strange aquatic 
monster, breathing through his nose. 

That night there was more money 
to be divided between the marshal and 
Vestibule Slim. 

“Look here,” said the latter, “I ain’t 
going to carry all this dough around 
with me. I’ve known whole families 
to be murdered for less. Haven’t you 

8 °“If I had,'would I be a city marshal?” 
asked that dignitary reproachfully. 
“And, what’s more, I wouldn’t dare op- 













What did you drop that powder for? 


__jet two hundred dol¬ 
lars, Mr. Zolinski, who handled the 
money for the firm, put in a further ob- 

“Dot sawed-off feller, he’s no good!” 
said he angrily. “First he drops a 
whole case of powder in the water, an’ 
then he don’t do a thing but set around 
and set around, and says he’s thinking 
and I shall not bother him. For five 
dollars^an hour, he thinks! Don’t I 

ed so much water this week, he says 
sponsible. 1^ shall^pay him five dollars j 

That night, as Pittsburgh Shorty 
waddled back to the jail, he seemed sil¬ 
ent and preoccupied, and in his eye 
there was a purely professional light. 


At the jail the i 
jcond address. 




somewhat thrifty, had accepted Slim’s 
opened the window and looked out at 

“The market is falling, marsh,” he 
remarked. “This is the end of our 

good thing. T. " 

in the whole < 


the blanket up around his ears. “We’fl 
go down to the jail the first thing when 
we get up, and split ^the bank-roll. 

“Bread!” ejaculated the marshal rev¬ 
erently. “It’s angel-cake!” 

Thus, side by side, the oddly assorted 
couple fell into a deep sleep, each to 
dream of the things that nine thous¬ 
and dollars would buy. 




sd the tu 


us lips. 


i kjf’t said j adl y; ^ nd d it loo ¥ J? 1 *® 

eight-hundred-dollar safe!” 


There is No Crisis Ahead 


mg an air of almost Sabbath calm. 

“Poor devils!” said the marshal to 
Vestibule Slim, “they’re all asleep yet. 
We handed ’em a pretty tough deal, 
my son. It’s a wonder half of- ’em 
ain’t dead with pneumonia. Hello, this 
front door is unlocked! That’s funny.” 

Just inside the door they came upon 
the night turnkey, trussed like a fowl. 
When the gag had been taken from his 
mouth and: the cords from his wrists 
and ankles, he spat a few times and 

“Quick!” stormed the marshal. 
“How many of ’em got away?” 

“The prisoners are all safe,” croaked 
the turnkey, “but that blasted hobo 
navy of yours has sailed. They went 
out about two this morning, singing 
and counting their money. That little 
sawed-off guy was leadin’ them.” 

“Money?” said the marshal, looking 
at Slim. For the first time he became 
aware that the corridor was littered 

thing’s come off here!” he ejaculated. 

Slim was already at the door of the 
office. He heard tl 



SHREWD Canadian business 
long^had their eyes well^set 

The ch?ef e one S WM S in ttoeSeni oi uan- 
Ida’s borowing. Heavy borrowing is 
iccompanied by as much danger when 


. The wi 






side, turned 


h, old 


—--—g depends upon the bor¬ 

rowers’ ability to liquidate when called 
upon to do so. There is no cause for 
hesitation in repeating a declaration of 
faith in the ability of Canada to pay 
her debts. Not long ago in this maga¬ 
zine it was held that Canada could de¬ 
liver the goods. It may be that the ex¬ 
penditure of new capital, temporarily, is 
disproportionate to the development of 
Canada’s productive power. A re-ad¬ 
justment will be effected by a slowing- 
down until Canada’s crop, mineral, and 
manufacturing products increase. To 
handle them as it is, there is a deficiency 
in transportation facilites, and for the 
people employed in the productive in¬ 
dustries there is a shortage of good 
’ ■ modation. Under the 

it is very hard for Can- 

_men to believe that the 

enditure of new and borrowed capi- 
has been disproportionate to the aug- 
ltation of the productive forces of 
Dominion. 

tat whether Canadians believe it or 
it would appear that investors who 
e been lending money to Canada 


charge to which practically every other 
country in the borrowing class will 

aught well in mini, fmdtiiat is 

to j*ood use—that^is,^productive ^use. 

if they attribute the present monetary 
stringency to domestic causes solely. It 
is due very largely to external causes. 
Over-expansion may be a contributory 
cause. Of the latter, perhaps the most 
obvious is that of the extraordinary ad¬ 
vance in land values, and the specula¬ 
tion that has been attracted by it. 

stayed by his plough, or toiled at his 
u—w — considered as being devoid 
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nff '■-.Meanwhile there exists a struggle 
to iioV‘i 811(1 turn into cash the erstwhile 
gffiloent equities The question now 
conlrontff8 1S ’- WlU 

rpsil AstntA^values hold? Will immigra- 
tion be rLii?,. tained at a rate suoh as *° 
create for tin/. OT & a ‘ property, a de- 
mand strong end3j£ to let the present 
holder out with c* r without a profit ( 

— . a t the -Plough and at the 

_e to toifh^™. and produce 

enough to pay the interiSfc.f 11 ? ot “ er 
charges which Canada 
piled up? These seen. .. 
questions which concern the 
men of Canada at the 
They 


the country is the time and 




lie sli-s to \ l! 


has decked that the seller of 
modity CS& see £ to wain «dv 
pointing oi&t the^d 


dental. If the Dominion 
further there will be real estate specu¬ 
lation and speculators. Canada must 
have railroads, homes and factories, 
and so long as these are in the building, 
there will be attractive advances in real 
estate, and all these have not as yet 
been anticipated. It would be quite idle 
to argue that the future, as to property 
values, in many districts has been dis- 

for ever. But nothing short of the great 

teach the folly of buying offerings of 
lots without subjecting them to as close 
a personal inspection as a horse lover 
would a horse fancied as desirable for 


that ranks higher 

dealers. Regrettable, hot 
real estate booms^theyMe 

passing away^ ol this ] 


.y inci- London is : 


uflittleto da’ Money^nvested in real 
state goes from one pocket to another, 
3 in a game of poker. What is lost to 


Ev^ry Ca 

real estate scandal” 88 evidence of Can¬ 
ada’s over-borrowing. Regrettable as 
these have been, th^ are but trifling as 
a contribution to the\ cause of the mone¬ 
tary tightness whicht prevails. 

In Canada, some inconvenience is be- 

waste of war in the BalkiJn Peninsula, 
by the increase of armam@nte in Eur- 

icy ’ of^th^United^States, % the huge 
nditure of new capital id, the coun¬ 
undergoing development* amongst 
:h Canada must be classed, and by 

^iSr&r e T«^n5 

so much new capital by this worid-wide 
activity has led to keener and m<?re vi¬ 
cious competition. Canada has bd®n in 
the past favored by the London market, 
and like all favorites, she is being 811 b * 
iected to more than ordinary scrutiny. 

New York, never too friendly,, 1188 
poured forth vials of criticism on Can’ 
ada and her undertakings. In the 
r York Analyst,” ’ 


n «v, Light an,* — - 
France, and the frightful 
of timber deals on Britisl 

ously. Sir Rodolphe Forget; says 
frere of his, will get out of his trc 
No doubt the undertaking under pres¬ 
ent conditions will be difficult if half 
the unprinted rumors respecting the 
undertakings he controls, are true. 
These blemishes, our very extraordin¬ 
ary trade position and^very extraordin- 

a splendid ?>asis on*which to build plaus¬ 
ible signals of coming disaster. These 
signals cannot with impunity be disre¬ 
garded. Credit is a very sensitive bird. 

Her favored haunts are where there 
is no danger threatened or suggested. 
If for some years, her favored perch has 
been on Canada’s long lines of steel 
rails, and on the boughs of her forest 
giants or blossoming orchards, on 
piles of silver and golden ore, on the 


marine, her flight may be ^hastened by 

Fred. 6 & Ur ifSau f ly! a in d the NeSTYmk 
Analyst, likens the present trade fig¬ 
ures to those of the United States when 
that country had a population of 40,- 
000,000. Its adverse trade balance was 
• 1872, $116,0. 


United States, in the rapidly m 
not been previously 

Walker, Sir William^ __ 

have dealt with Canada’s adverse bal¬ 
ance of trade, and dealt with it effectu¬ 
ally, but Mr. Macaulay has found a new 

writers in The Financial Post essayed 
to defend the position of Canada, as 


mncance, and in the New York Jo^- 
nal of Commerce, and other journals^ 1 


pared with Canada’s adverse 
$288,000,000 in 1912, for a 
of 8,000,000. Such a positic 
ada’s part, is regarded by Mr. 
as “startling.” To put it in 

of international 
sposed to be a 

_ Comparis. 

trade figures of Canada and 
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Greasing an Employee’s Hands 


By Arthur Conrad 


___ e _ j one, would be an economy to buy it in place 

concisely and graphical- of the former brand. As the supply of 
a.t has long been exercis- the latter was used up, the purchasing 
Ddem agent bought in from the rival^ house 

mth Semmkmfof™ foreman con- 


business life. ^The average ^ emp 

the buying end of the business, < 
directly or indirectly, is assumed 


era He lolds the money and the credit 
of the firm in a strong grasp. To get at 
him, one must soften and lubricate the 

slide through his ’fingers more Easily. 

ing, and its skilful application to meet 
many different cases and conditions is 
one of the supposedly valuable 
ts of tne sms 


decidedly superior. 

Then the firm from whom they had 
been buying the oil in the first place 
woke up to the fact that they had lost 
a good customer. Their salesman vis¬ 
ited the factory and endeavored to find 
out what was the reason for the loss of 
business. He was told that their oil 
had deteriorated, and that they were nnt. 
producing as^ood a quality as i 



refinery. One day the factory foren 
came to the head of the purchasing de- gr0 w suspicious. T 
partment^with a^ complaint ^about the fty with which the 

Ee suggested trying another brand. 

The purchasing agent agreed to the 
experiment and a small supply of the 
rival oil was introduced into the fac¬ 
tory. The foreman expressed gratifi- 

it was better tLan the old oil, and it 


that they could not approach the qua? 
u - e *1- a -u~ — using. 


Sd one da^ he 


“Look here, Mr. 
[ can’t understand 
l which your 


___ %7l 

growing suspicious^ Have ^rou 








Between Two Thieves 

By Richard Dehan 


“It is the classic flower of Venus as 
well as the badge of Imperialism. And 
—he who receives it from so fair a 


' as DunW, brilliant black 
let his own: “I wear no violets, 
see. Yet had she offered 


that, if he had chosen to sit upon a 
three-legged milking stool, instead of a 
carved chair upon a tapestried dais, 
it would have seemed, not only to his 
followers, a throne.. 

TT went on to speak of the beauty of 
ady of the salon, thrilled Dun- 


He the lady of th 


ing off to say: 
of M. de Roux’s regiment, there ca: 


C, 

shrug. ° Dunoisse found himself say- Did °a drop of subtle, cynical t 

ing. 6 ^ v,—~ 

“These were not given to me, but 
dropped in passing.” 

The great master’s laugh, mirthful, 
mellow, genial, responded with the 


_ with the hon<„ 

. . . Dunoisse was conscious of 
tag of bitterness even as he answe: 

“Monsieur, I was recalled from 
dah to join the 999th of the Line b 


“Admit at least that the flowers were 
violets 

were purposely detached,” jsaid Dun- 

But he made no offer to resign the 
blossoms, and Hugo laughed 
“They were not meant for mi 


. my child sleep- 
e! when I left home to- 


! a tinge of grandilo- 
di<J not ring quite 
ke all the rest of the 
the b« ■ ’ 
e infallible 


world, knew that the boasted philtre 

-* infallible preventative. 

. . - € -.ap of tinsel that would 

folds of the*' kingly”" ™ 


!e peeked 


I have been absent on leave in England 
I had the honor of meeting Madame de 

Stercste'me'MeLritably. mS Pray teS 
me what you know of her. . . .” 

Hugo said: “Have a care! She wears 
the Violet in her bosom and the Bee 
upon her lips. And in the perfume of 
the flower there is delirium—in the 
honey of the insect a sting.” 

Dunoisse said, hardly knowing that 
he spoke the words aloud: 

“Divine madness, exquisite pain! 

Hugo returned with a sphinx-like 
smile and a curious intonation: 

“You have the intrepidity of youth, 
with its rashness. Be it so I We must 
all live and learn. And so you are 
but newly from Algeria! Ah!—so 
you have ridden down the wild part¬ 
ridge on the plains at the foot of Atlas, 




! 


h the thatc 
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palms or sycamores, built beside 
streams that flow through hollowed 

as roasted coffee-berries have brought 

of dried y figs, and ripe mulberries in 
their dark hands decked with gold and 
ivory rings.” 

So vivid was the 1 picture evoked that 
Dunoisse knew the yearning of home- 


bored by the trivial gossip of the gar¬ 
rison ladies, even to be teased by the 
persistent drub and tinkle of gazelle¬ 
eyed Adjmeh’s tambur. And the 


game of Political Intrigue and Secret 

terned for life within the Portress, the 
young wife learned to play that game. 
Her teacher had been a professional 
player, ruined through an ill-calculated 
move at Boulogne—an attempt ending 
in grotesque failure!” 

Dunoisse knew that by the ruined 
player was meant the Pretender to the 
Throne Imperial of France. 

“The beautiful Henrietta was an apt 
pupil; she quickly mastered the First 
Gambit. I have heard it said that the 


-- . . Her father was a grandee 

of Spain and famous general of guer¬ 
illas. He was killed during the Coun¬ 
ter-Revolutionary operations in Catal¬ 
onia in 1822. ... My father knew 
him and his lovely wife, who died of 
grief within a few years of the death 
of her brave husband. . . . She was a 
Miss Norah Murphy, an Irishwoman. 
And when you say that you say all. 
” ’ ae de Roux ] ... 


le lady’s h 


•and, but v 
idal I do nc 


then”—the pale features of the spea] 
were inscrutable—“his |>upil has k 
her hand in. For Intrigue is a ga 
les to play at last 



If established as lady-paramount and 
signing Queen of his regiment; in gar- 

.ry fortress, you will agree, to anyone 
at a gambler. ^ For distraction one 


id frowning br_ 

“Monsieur, do you hold that wc 
e incapable of chivalry?” 


breath of violets ca 
. . . But Hugo was rep 


le spoke a sil 
nd him, and 


l shame, held speechless by the sense of 
l the utter uselessness of denial, could 

; 

■ ly wounding was the dawning of sus- 


Dunoisse had imagined, wl 


the literary artist who would add a 
new gloss to the Book of Mankind, dis¬ 
covers^ pearl every hour he lives. 

week a King hooted from the Tuileries, 
a throne consumed by fire, a consti¬ 
tution tumbled into the dustbin, and 
the New Republic of France rise, rad¬ 
iant and regenerate from the ashes, and 
the dust and blood of Insurrection? 
And I am here to-night because I seek, 
at the first signal of his arrival, ‘~ 
hasten to offer the hand * 
to a Napoleon " 



:e, my desire will be grati- v duellist, 
ueu. X an oil have seen Cain I” — lA * * 

The words of deadly irony fell like 
the iron weighted thong of the knout 
-v— u„i. i- i: -g,^excoriating. 


on. . . . “You are even younger t 
judged at first,” he said. “What i_. v 
ot be looked for from the maturity of 
ich a formidable being I . . . Para- 
' 1 “*???■' 


than well-powdered shoulders, Joinville erar 


place in the House of Deputies I beheld himself the target of greedy, curious 
the Duchesse d’Orleans stand up single- glances and shnll piercing whispers, 
handed against a whole nation in de- that this great man, aware of the un¬ 
fence of the rights of a weak child.” deserved, unmerited accusation under 
He added : “In days such as these the which he writhed, had looked at him 

.. ' * H ' T ' ” comprehension and sympathy. 

.. he found himself bereft of these; 
kindness had died out of the face, 
.. ■, and 


debtor. For every classic student 
knows that Tiberius was magnificently 
handsome—that the base and bloody 
Caligula was of a beauty that dazzled 
the eyes. But—who has pictured 


really beam 
s forehead to 

ke a rampart with an enemy behind 
His manhood shrank and dwindl- 
1. He found himself saying in the 
)ice of a schoolboy summoned before 
le pedagogue for a fault; 

“Monsieur Hugo, I thought you had 
3ard all . . . knew all. ... Your 
say _ to-night—when 


exclaim: ‘If you are as you are in the 

character ' 1 “ a J -— —— 

debtor, 
knows tl 
handsom 
Cal gul 
the eyes 
Judas ot 
11< ar-< j < 

Si.___ 

study and preparation, I compose in 
Alexandrine verse the drama of the 
Greatest of all Betrayals—rely upon it 
that the Judas of Hugo will be more 
beautiful than John!” 

His laughter froze and lacerated 
r*-- i:i :e pelting 


Dunoisse’s burning ears 11 


hailstones. It ce 


ilf by the mute bleed- 


Why 


He added wi 

ol poured inte-- 

“I am not ignorant that you ha 

_^list. It will be useless to challenge 

sufficiently courageous to be called a 
coward for the sake of my children and 
my country, dearer even than they.” 
He scanned the youthful, quivering 


KsnUi 

Dunoisse’s palate was as dry as_ 

He said with the despairing smile that 
drags the mouth awry: 

“Monsieur, it would be useless. I 
have read your article in the Avene- 
m.ent. You condemned me before 
you heard.” 

The golden flame of Hugo’s glance < 
played over him like wildfire. The * 
scrutiny endured but an instant. Then 
the master said, with a softening * 
change of voice and face, holding out 

“Young man, if you had been guilty 
of that crime you would be infinitely i 
miserable. And, being innocent, you i 

s:ir h m a a 2° j 

The hand-grasp was brief hut signi- 1 


The brilliantly-lighted rooms seem¬ 
ed to darken when the friendly face 
had turned away. Dunoisse, wearied 
and discouraged, began to think of tak¬ 
ing leave. As he looked about for his 
hostess there was a bustle near the door. 
The agitation spread to the confines of 
the most distant room of the suite. 
Loud, ^eager voras^were heard from 

tain^was dragged hack by no gentle 

ant Staff uniform, the 
sral officer who had 

wun maaame ae Roux upon his arm, 
appeared in the archway towards which 
the well-dressed mob now pressed and 
surged. His eyes shone—his face had 
the pallor of intense emotion and the 
radiance of unspeakable joy. He 
cried, in a loud, hoarse, rattling voice 
that carried from room to room like a 
discharge of grapeshot: 

“Prince Louis Napoleon is in Paris I 
He has arrived at the Hotel du Rhin 1” 
He tore his sword from his scabbard 
—held it gleaming high above his hag¬ 
gard, radiant head, and shouted in 


breath of an immense e- 

crazy with joy in the anticipation 
what they knew not, echoed the sho 
“Long live the Emperor 1“ 


ier sons in hecatombs, an 




a breath of familiar fragrance. A 

soft- voice reached his ear, saying: 

“If only I dared follow them!” 

It was Madame de Roux. Then 
the wood-flower’s perfume reached hi 


“Are you chivalrous?” « 

The voice added instantly: < 

“I overheard what you said just t 
now. ... Do not look round. ...” < 
^ Dunoiss® stared straight before him. c 


tained no pictures beyond a few frames 

famous hands, and one fine full-length^ 
life-sized oil-painting, within a massive 
carved and gilded frame of the period 
of the Regency; representing a volup- 
tuouslv-beautiful woman, in the habit 


lovely tremulou. . ... .... ... 

her mouth. She lifted her little hands 
as the first bars of a waltz marvellously 
played upon a brilliant instrument, 

dancing feet began to mingle 

*1.- c j 


mere force of will, bidding hi 
gleam through a soft ve :i J - 
“Do not be angry!—i 
Must one alway 


with you? And—I i 
to-night, as I have to 


>f pioiirpiou8. Only hi 




have turned m,,- r ... 

M. Chopin has volunteered to play for 
them. ... He is mad, like everybody 
else to-night. Decidedly it is as well 
you came here without waiting.” 

She pressed her small white hands 
against her temples, lifting from them 
the weight of the hair, and sank down, 
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sprang short-skirted, and flourishing 
belled scarlet heels, from the bewitch¬ 
ed instrument, to take its place. And 
Dunioisse, with throbbing senses, tore 
his eyes from the enthralling face, and 
raised them to meet the proud, volup¬ 
tuous, defiant glance of the nun in the 
portrait. And her red lips seemed to 
say: “Why not?” He asked involun- 

nho is she?” 

Henrietta's soft voice answered, with 


hang over the fireplace in 
ity Hall. I will not te 


To shed real tears and be lovely still 
—what a gift of the fairies! They 

Hmriette ^he^Stere^^d^S 
the whirlwind of the emotions, with¬ 
out disarranging a fold of their draper¬ 
ies,—go through whole tragedies of de¬ 
spair without reddening an eyelid,— 


Abbaye are never used. They are al- 

Seeing Dunoisse’s look still fixed 
upon the portrait, she went on: 

“She was a witch. She bewitched 
her lovers,—she has bewitched you— 


pleading with her in a voice that shook 
with emotion, to be calmer, presently 
found himself possessed of one of the 
little hands. He won a glance, too, 


stone that sparkle with crystals of salt¬ 
petre. . . One building has grated 



Z faded^nd dtoc 


_attled loudly. As 

, -or opened, Henriette turned with 

, a rapid supple movement, and said, in- 
i dicating the portrait above the fire- 
. place with a steady hand: 

, “As you remark, Monsieur, Madame 


_id died in that chill cav- 

e ™m°£. dripPing St ° ne -. . . 

When a young wife lives by the 

amiable* oreven ktod^L™ pKcemch 
as 1^ have ^ described, somethingdie 

Henriette learned to worship a Cause, 
and to devote herself, heart and soul, 
to an object. That was the Restoration 


carried to some expert, obliging dealer 
in such gewgaws, say Bapst-Odier, late 
Jeweller to his Majesty, 111 Quai de 
l’Ecole,—they would—after " ' 


had sought privacy in the gray boudoir 
intruders came near as the ball went 
low in their silver branches, Henriette 


“Picture it as a hollow square of 

round tower at two of its angles, § a 
powder-magazine at eaph of the others. 
A sluggish canal crawls bepeath the 

SS the iSli?of t^e a town Pa There b t 
only one gateway, guarded by a square 

courtyarl^surrounded by lofty walls, 



chivalrous!—women can live and die 
for a conviction! My terrible confes¬ 
sion is made easier by your belief!” 

She paused and resumed: 

perial. ... I conceived the idea, a 
thought of the disguise—provided the 
lay-figure that, dressed in Prince Louis v 
Napoleon’s clothes, lay upon the bed in f 
his prison-cell, while M. Conneau kept 1 
guard over the supposed sick man. 
And I am gloried in the success of the 

tain has since been spent in furthering 
poor its only hope has been!—he 
have dipped ] “ “’" nh 


drops of the hearts’ b 
shed countless ages ago, and 
into jewels by the al 
Time. Well, I would empt 


and knew that she 


o should 


of milliards! 


■e exhausted their re- 
ving that need of his: 
lichet and M. de Corn- 


trampled sand of a political wen a 
by the sacrifice that white bos 

m ^Jndw, S X e n, ft M b n°^nr, W °whci 

of Restoration might be approachi 
—judge if I did not thrill and p 




fired?’ .... And de Moulny said: 
‘No, no! You must not!’ And I did! 
I pulled the trigger, and before the 
echo of the shot had died, and the salt 


She was at his feet, weeping, cling¬ 
ing to the shaking hands with which 
Dunoisse strove to raise her, choking 
with sobs, burying her face upon his 
arm, wetting the blue cloth with real 
tears, entangling silken shining strands 
of night-dark hair in the rough gold 

Assistant-Adjutant’s sleeve. 


AhPwhat a heart I i 
met this evening^ ar 




He laughed harshly, an*. — 0 . 
was merciless. Yet she bore the ps 
of it without crying ou 

upon the portrait of the nun- 
Princess of Orleans. And as 
though some subtle, evil influence had 
passed from those proud voluptuous 
painted eyes into his blood, he was 
conscious of the shaping of a purpose 
within him and the surging of a flood 
that was to carry all before it and undo 


'e hardly knew whether his own 
11 ’ ’ id uttered the words, 

n and saw Henriette 

e fair bosom that heaved so 
sieur the Marshal, had he 
>led to look into the grajy 
it that particular moment, 


of Marie Bathilde—car- 
a tidal wave of passion, 
ept Sister Therese de St. 
from among the pallets 
faxd of the Mercy-House 


guilty of this crime!’ For it is a crirr 
It has defiled my soul with stains th 
cannot be wiped away.” 

The supple red hands of Dunois 
tightened upon the little hands th< 
clasped. He said, looking in her eye 

“The pistol-shot was yours. But i 
cried, ‘Fire!’” 

She moved her lips soundlessly ar 


Judgment Day. It- claimed payment strange smile 
*"* +l *“ '"i“ **~* - e it-^ teeth' gl • 


. jin frni it in F< iFlt n Trot 
t How it matures, the first bite into 
the sweet, juicy pulp! He had seemed 
5 to Henriette a brilliant boy ; obstinate 
’ and stiff-necked, scrupulous and ab- 
: surd. Now she saw him transformed 

cisive, masterful, a man 

l with, to be feared while ._ 

And on the boiling whirlpool o 
: sion her own light fragile craft 

narrowing circles, as he said, v 


that showed tl 

light dancing 
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Provost-Marshal and his guard—taking 
their seats, right and left according to 
rank, at the T-shaped arrangement of 
tables, covered with the significant 


Provost-Marshal ai___ d _ 

brought the Prisoner in. 

Dunoisse, without sword or sash, 
went calmly to the place of dread at the 
bottom of the leg of the T of tables. 

There was no challenge on the part 
of the accused officer when the Presi¬ 
dent-General asked the question: “Do 




She felt the change in him- 
fierce, eager light die out in his black 
eyes, and rose up, saying hurriedly: 

“How good you are!—how good! I 
shall rely ^pon ^your promise. ^ We 

The General Court-Martial of In- 

£3tafl>officer left in command of the half¬ 
battalion of infantry detailed to guard 

a^day^to'be^noarkeiTwrth red“pon P the 
calendar, was held at the Barracks of 
the 999th in the Rue de l’Assyrie, be¬ 
tween the official hours of Eight in the 
morning and Four in the afternoon. 

One may suppose the pomp and sol¬ 
emnity of the affair, the portals guard¬ 
ed by sentries, Monsier the Judge-Ad¬ 
vocate and his subordinates in official 
robes. Monsieur the President and other 
stately cocked-hatted, plumed, bewig- 
ged personages of the General Staff, 


heard?” He bo___, .... 

.. . And then, erect, in a rigid attitude 
of respect and attentive deference, the 
Prisoner listened to the reading of the 

This occupied time, the process of 
Courts-Martial very successfully emulat¬ 
ing the pompous prolixity of tribunals 
of the Civil kind. And while the py¬ 
thon-periods dragged their tortuous 
length from sheet to sheet of official 
paper, Dunoisse found himself mentally 
travelling back to those early days at the 
Royal School of Technical Military In¬ 
struction, when de Moulny was Red¬ 
skin’s hero and faithful Achates, Men¬ 
tor and Admirable Crichton all rolled 

to be added. For sometimes it is sweet 


And now Dunoisse saw the god of 
his old boyish, innocent idolatry strip¬ 
ped of the false jewels and tawdry robes 
that had adorned him, his nimbus of 
gilt plaster knocked away. He began 
to understand how he, Hector Dunoisse, 
had been his whole life long the slave, 
and tool, and puppet and victim of this 
cold, arrogant, dominating nature. Re¬ 
venge for the spoiled career had prompt¬ 
ed everything. No pleasu- 
luxury denied, but had p* 


at ffibeen 













guests of that evening with a bland, dig¬ 
nified politeness, even a certain grace, 
despite his awkward build, stunted pro¬ 
portions, and heavy, sleepy air. 

Badly dressed, in an egregious choco¬ 
late-coloured evening coat with gold but¬ 
tons, trousers of the same colour, wide 
at the hips, and with strips of black silk 
braiding down the outer seams, he yet 
wore an air of composed assurance^smil- 

moustache, moving his tufted chin 
about in the high stock embraced by tl 
cravat of white satin, adorned with en 
erald pins, flowing into the bosom of 
waistcoat of green plush. Despite tb 
star upon the chocolate-colored coa 
and the crimson watered-silk ribbon tin 
supported the Grand Cross of the Legio 

if followers ’ ” 

...tore fit to 

Prince than he. 

There was the Count Auguste de 
Morny, ex-Member of the Chamber of 
Commerce—afterwards to reign as the 
all-powerful Minister of the Home De- 


from beneath the wide arched brows, the 
sweet deceptive smile, the round chin 
with a cleft in it, are indelibly stamped 
upon the memory of the French people, 
whatever effigy appears upon the coin¬ 
age of France. Colonna Walewski, son 
of the Great Emperor try the Polish 

in exile as in defeat, inherited Ms 
mother’s fine quality of loyalty. 

^As for Persigny,^the Bonaparte’s para- 

the Interior, and subsequently figure as 
Ambassador and Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of a neighbouring Foreign 
Power—he looked like what he was; a 
dissipated ex-quartermaster-sergeant of 
cavalry grafted on a rowdy buck-about- 
towri. And Fleury, sensual, hot head¬ 
ed, lively, bulldog-jowled. bold-eyed 
and deep-chested, heir of a wealthy 
-lined through wc 


turely bald; erect if hollo 
faultlessly dressed in the becoming blue 
swallow-tailed coat with gold buttons. 
Well-to-do, a familiar figure in Paris 

reputation than his legitimate brother, 

And he walked behind the Prince- 
Pretender now, through a lane of curt¬ 
seying ladies and bowing gentlemen, 
outwardly urbane, inwardly infinitely 
bored by all that was taking place, jjet 

Bourse, and alert for intelligence re¬ 
specting the rise of certain stocks in 
which he was secretly a large investor. 

personage infinitely more striking th£ 


horses, he no less than Persigny had 
risen from the bottom sludge. 

“It^was terrible crossing in the mail- 

question of a sympathiser. “M. de 
Fleury and myself suffered abominably 
—the Prince no* °* Ttioro uroa 
something the mi 


r e had to 


over the ballast and sle^^w 
boots of patent leather—imagine the 
torture to one’s corns!... But the Prince 
laughed at our grumblings—only when 
we missed the Amiens train did he lose 
his sang-froid and stoicism. And after 
all, that delay proved to his advantage. 
..... There was an accident to the 
train we lost—thirty passengers were 

killed—many more wounded.The 

Prince’s lucky star has been once more 

The parasite’s voice, purposely jais- 

h blMk° triS 

ink in her deep 


Madame de Roux’s i 
curtesy, and emerged, 






s accorded to special 
onseigneur? You have 


escaped such perils as M. de Persigny 
describes?” 

Said the little gentleman with the sal¬ 
low face and the dull, lustreless gray 
eyes, caressing the brown chin-tuft that 
was later to be dubbed “an imperial,” < 
and worn by all ranks and classes of i 

“I fancy there was something of the < 
kind. I hardly noticed. I realized 1 
nothing but that, after all my cruel 
years of exile, I was on the road to Paris « 


Neufchatel 


E/tr 


the shadow of the purple 
lantle gave dignity to the 
;he chocolate-coloured coat, 
i waistcoat, and big-hipped, 


for England, who sheltered and be¬ 
friended him with the kind of good- 
humored pity that is not urimixed with 

It had been for years his fate, to fawn 
for bare subsistence upon those he hated. 
Compelled to this, the son of proud, 
faithless, extravagant, voluptuous Hor- 

Hell “Not a hell whence Hope^M Al¬ 
together banished. He had hoped when 
he made the attempt on Strasburg; had 
hoped when the body of the Great Em¬ 
peror was solemnly removed from St. 
Helena to be magnificently interred in 
Paris. Still hoping, he had hired a 
London-and-Margate steamer, a hus¬ 
band’s boat, for himself and his party 
of sixty adherents; had purchased a sec¬ 
ond-hand live eagle, trained to alight 


upon its owner’s shoulder for a gobbet 
of raw meat; had landed, with this dis¬ 
consolate bird, at Wimereux, near Bou¬ 
logne; had ridden with his followers to 
the town Barracks, where were quarter¬ 
ed the 46th; had bidden them thrill at 
the sight of the eagle, swear loyalty to 
the little cocked hat—salute the nephew 
*heir late Emperor, and march with 
i to Paris. 

^e are acquainted with the burlesque 
ing of that enterprise, the pricking 
he balloon by the bayonets of XT * 


He mun_,_ 0 _ 

riette between half-closed lids, with eyes 
that appraised every charm, and took 
deliberate stock of her whole armoury 

“I had too much to think of, dear 
friend, to heed the perils of the road. 
But those who accompanied me, ready 
to share triumph as they have shared 
failure—it would have touched you to 
witness their emotion as they realized 
how nearly Death had quenched their 
hopes. They do not understand yet at 
what a price the exile had purchased re¬ 
patriation. To-night will bring home to 
them the knowledge of this. Ah I here 
is M. Hugo, charged with the revela¬ 
tion. I fear it will be a painful one 

He corrected . 

Vuli . - 
beg of you! Follow the example of M. 
Hugo—let me be plain ‘Monsieur.’ ” 
And as though to bear him out, the 
splendid voice of Hugo uttered re- 


th cordial smiles, the 
Republican advanc¬ 
ed towards jLouis-Napoleon, while some 
half-dozen other wearers of black coats 
and tricoloured sashes pushed through 

Inter to array himself, with all his forces 
of eloquence, learning, irony and en¬ 
thusiasm, upon the extreme Left. 





Mac Li 


ing another of 


his'moustache, and giving_ 

those dull, inscrutable glances: 

“No!—the President of the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of France would neither 
bo destitute of the power to strike his 
enemies or the ability to shower hon¬ 
ors and rewards upon his friends.” 
She dropped her white, deep-fringed 

eyelids, and said, all—* : -^- 

“True friendship 


That was plain speaking. He 
stood that kind of bargaining, 
who asked nothing wanted mos 


‘Undoubtedly,” he now replied te 
Maidame de Roux, “friendship like 

the heart is relieved of its burden ol 
gratitude in the lavish bestowal ol 
these. . . He added: “Not that. nhli. 
gations .to you weigh heavily. . 



gave her a small gratuity in passing, 
“deign to permit a word?” She add¬ 
ed, as Monseigneur signified permis¬ 
sion: “See you, they tell me you are 
uncommonly tight for money; do not 

three billets of a thousand francs laid 
ran 8 lend yotfthem—you shall pay 
Emperor of France.” s 

Kate Harvey and newspaper-seller < 
were more honest than the rest of ^ 

“Look her, old pal, here are fifty t 
thousand shiners it took me a heap of c 
trouble to rake together. You shall < 
have ’em to play with, only give me 
I.O.U.’s for a hundred and forty thou, f 
And a title by-and-by, when you are c 

proper fStaTt^home '"twiddlT their 1 


overheard. ^He will tell you ^hat^I 
said: ‘Thank Heaven, she is not 
changed!’ ’’ 

To be accurate, he had remarked to 
de Morny that night upon her en- 
“«he is still charming!” and 
had answered: “And still 
you may depend!” 
him that women should be 
All through those yean* 
and plotting their ambitions 
mgs of the ladder by which 
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tiful eyes were dewy, and her white 
bosom rose and fell in sighs that, if not 
genuine, were excellently rendered. He 

“And'yet you axe changed. You 
were courageous and high-spirited.— 
you have become heroic. That shot at 
the Foreign Ministry. ... A colos¬ 
sal idea! When I heard of it I applaud¬ 
ed the stratagem as masterly. ‘Who of 
all my friends’ I wondered, 'can have 
been so much a friend?’ Then your 
little message in Spanish was brought 
to me in London. I read it and cried 
out, to the surprise of de Moray and 

me in the smoking-room of the^ Carl¬ 
ton Club: ‘Oh, that I had a crown to 
bestow on herl’ ‘Upon whom?’ they 
asked, and I answered, before I could 
check myself, ‘Upon Henrietta I’” 

She breathed quickly as the instilled 
poison worked in her. The fiery light 
of ambition was in her glance. He saw 
it, and noted that her dress of filmy 
Alencon lace and the style of her jewel¬ 
led hair-ornaments were copied, as 
closely as the prevailing fashion would 
admit, from a well-known portrait of 
the Empress Josephine. ... It tickled 
his mordant sense of humor excessively 
that a lovely woman should endeavor 
to subjugate him by resembling his 
aunt deceased. But no vestige of his 
amusement showed in his sallow face 


you rendered, I am glad that you have 

the way, that young officer who pro¬ 
claimed before the Military Tribunal, 
‘It was I who gave the order to fire! 


; be P p r S 


Then, as the lace-and 
fan wielded by Henriette’! 
pled hand, loaded with : 


rawing nasal voice said: ^ 

i his 6 faT. y ° U And I can eveTwish 
mt he may be happy. . . . Have I 

“Monseigneur,” said Henriette, with 
n air of simple candid dignity, “in 
3 at young man you see a devoted 
•iend who is ready to give all, and to 
demand' nothing in return.” 

She had quite forgotten the kiss in 
the box at the Opera, and a good deal 
more besides. But when the Henrik 
tes prefer not to remember an episode, 
it is as though it had never occurred. 
She continued in her soft, thrilling 

“Nothing save absolute trust: confi¬ 
dence such as he gives me. A few 
nights past he told me his entire his¬ 
tory : I could not refrain from tears. He 
is young, as your Highness sees; hand¬ 
some, as you have observed; heir-pre¬ 
sumptive to the throne of a Bavarian 
feudal Principality and owner of a vast 
fortune. Well, the throne he is too 
scrupulous to claim, because of a fault 
in the line of succession; the fortune he 
has refused to accept because it was 
gained by what he holds to be an un¬ 
just claim. But if I lifted up my fin¬ 
ger . . like that, Monseigneur. . . .” 
She laughed as she held the slender 


»f Levi and Manasseh i 


orally r< 


specious rvalue, dangled as 

knew, was one. 

the mass of men you mi 

__jy to give them. True, i 

Moray, Persigny and Co. —- 1J 1 - 

Imperial Treasury that^v 
filibuster and* * * ™“ ’’ 

« ' 


"I am happy in the knowledge, Bon- 
sieur, that a young office- ~**- J 
son of a noble father, wl 



Xsc_ 

witchery of it, no less than that hint of 
gold piled up and hoarded, made even 
the Pretender’s dull blood tingle in 
his veins. He said, with brightening 
eyes^and a tinge of color in his sallow 

“It might yet be worth while to lift 
vour finger up, Madame, although I 
have as yet no crown to share with the 
woman who shall bear my name.” 

It was a name, at that psychological 
moment, that was not worth sixpence 
among the British bill-discounters, and 
sight of which up-- 


e wealthy 

. 

Emperor, to flaunt a title in the face 
prim Respectability, that was ’ 
Kate Harvey sought, and had, whe 

sun had risen. But the other wo_, 

lured on to bankruptcy and ruin by 
his dull magnetic glance and skilfully- 
cast bait of promises, saw hovering be¬ 
fore their dazzled eyes—receding ever 
farther into the sandy desert of Unat¬ 
tainability—the bridal carriage of gold 

ed by the Imperial eagle. The carved 
and gilded Matrimonial Chair upon the 
' crimson bee-spangled dais, and the 
Crown of Josephine. . . . 

terchanged, the glance of a pair of 1 
liant eyes and the dull, question 
look of a pair of fishy ones, at the di 
vivid face and lithe, erect figure sta 
g in the doorway, Dunoisse 


—-Dunoisse took the 

ice for what it seemed worth. He 
into the puffy, leaden face, and 
lifeless eyes glittered back at 
com between their half-closed 
knew a base relief, an ig- 
oonviction that Henri- 


noble joy, in the oonvi 

ette could never have__ 

He was quite right. She ( 
love the man, neither did she 1c 


i Being aHenriette, she ws 


i the lx 


True love, pure passion was not to l 
born in her then,—but long afterwarc 
—amidst dreadful throes and striving 
unspeakable—the winged child-god wa 
to see the light. Across a gulf of seen 
ing Death his radiant hands were t 
be outstretched to her. And they wer 

wormwood and rue and rosemarj 
drenched with the bitter tears of ex 
piation. 


If he h 


hit and sold. ' 


later he was presented to the Prince by 
Jolonel de Roux. . . But there wm 
ssion in the vacuous eyes that 
it him, hardly a shade of 
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Then without much hesitation--. ' 

I arose in ^gghava-fion 
And I beat a. lively tattoo 

with my stick upon the floot-- 
l‘d hardly started pounding ere. 

resonant, resounding. 

From the window, most astounding! 

came the self same voice once more 
“MOGUL! MOGUL! smoke sortie more! 













